THE SCENE IS CHANGED

nag and a courier ; but I would sooner take rail or steamer
from Athens, and even then not overdo such excursions.
The Hellenic Club enjoys its jaunt by motor-coach down
the Sacred Way to Eleusis, and its tactful lecture on the
Eleusinian rites by a classically-minded clergyman perched
on a broken column.   But Athens remains actually most
satisfying because the antiquarian interest never succeeds in
overlaying the aesthetic.   Monuments are seen continually
with fresh pleasure, even though the housewives of the city
hang their linen from pillar to pillar of a temple.   The
monuments of the Acropolis, preserved from such treat-
ment by a small admission charge, have no character what-
ever of museum pieces.   They have an equal grandeur at
whatever hour they are visited, whether noon or dusk or
midnight.   The same is true of the Dionysian theatre at the
foot of the Acropolis and the Odeion or Greco-Roman
theatre higher up the road ; and these ruins have far more
importance in the history of the stage than is implied by
their architectural classification, often so meaningless, as
" early " or " late ".  Everything about them has an interest
for our theatre of to-day, from their remarkable acoustics
to their foreshadowing of scenic equipment and the focus
of the spectator's vision upon a plastic picture at a given
distance.   These two theatres viewed together, and especi-
ally considered in relation to the truly perfect arena at
Epidaurus, show how the great orchestral space in its original
entirety was invaded by the seats of privileged members of
the audience, and how this began the backward thrust of the
platform of dramatic action which has gradually given us
the proscenium theatre of to-day.   There is no other art
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